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Her passage through London had made her an object
of suspicion. No doubt peace with KtU'Jami was
not yet broken, but everyone knew it was but a
truce between two de.idly enemies. A.-: early as
3ist January, 180?, the Hn:h Commissioner for
the commercial relations of the French Republic in
Holland addressed from Amsterdam a report to
Semonville, the French ambassador at The !lagta%
warning the latter of Madame tie Bonneuil*s arrival in
Amsterdam on xBth November with " a person six-
teen or seventeen years old, of dunnm;.'. appearance^
whom she calls her niece and treats pretty badly;
an Englishman about forty, tolerably well looking,
of average size, who styles himself Lord Spenser,
and finally a little, dark, rather ill--IooknH<, nun, about
thirty years old, who is called Vallon, and whom
she passes off as her secretary. * . /' She keeps up
a very active correspondence: H Besides a secretary
who does not leave her and seems very busy,, she
herself writes ceaselessly/*

Paul Vallon must; have left her in March 1803 to
go back to Paris. We do not know if he was still
with her on ijth March when Madame tie Bonncuil
was first visited by detective Mackenem. This agent,
who seems to have had a turn for humour, has left
us curious and detailed accounts of his conversations
with the adventuress*

She was suspected by the Chief Consul of plotting
with the English against his life. Mackenem intro-
duced himself to her as a ci~dwant (former noble-
man) ruined by the Revolution, but formerly very
intimate with Bonaparte, who had not withdrawn
his confidence from him. Madame de Bonneuil, mi
her side, claimed to have a secret plot to divulge tof the
